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Safety in the Fishing Industry 


The open sea over the North Atlantic continental shelf is the primary workshop 
of the New England fishing industry. It is a fearsome environment presenting a 
wide variety of hazards, many not encountered in land-based industries. Despite 
man’s progress over the centuries in coping with these hazards, the sea still on 
occasions takes a frightening toll of life, limb and property. 


Rudyard Kipling created a public awareness of these hazards in his “Captains 
Courageous.” At a later date, ‘““Those that go down to the sea in ships’ were 
memorialized by Leonard Craske’s famous bronze statue at the head of Gloucester 
harbor. Every summer, flowers are strewn over the waters nearby in remembrance 
of those who failed to return. 

It has been estimated that one out of every 1,000 fishermen on commercial 
vessels loses his life as a result of a marine accident. The figures were compiled 
over an eight-year period by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. In contrast, the 
loss of life ratio for manufacturing workers is one out of 8,400. The ratio for 
seamen on vessels inspected by the Coast Guard is one in 1,800. 
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Can safety programs cope more successfully 
with these hazards and reduce further the losses, 
damages and injuries which arise from them? 
The question instinctively draws forth an affirm- 
ative answer. Everyone favors a reduction in 
hazards and an increase in safety. But attain- 


ment of the goal is woven in with the solution of 


other vexing problems in the fishing industry. 


roblems 

The New England fishing industry dates from 
the first colonial settlements. It shared with 
hunting, lumbering and agriculture in building 
the original economy. In time, it nurtured ship- 
building and overseas trade. In further time, its 
relative contribution to the economy underwent 
steady and rapid decline. 

The annual New England commercial catch 
of all types of fish and shellfish currently ap- 
proximates a billion pounds—roughly a fifth of 
the total catch for the United States including 
Alaska. Principal components of the catch, and 
of central interest in this discussion, are the 
groundfish. These are found close to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and include such species as had- 
dock, cod, redfish, whiting and flounders. 

Principal areas for commercial deep-sea fish- 
ing are the “banks,” a series of broad expanses of 
the relatively shallow continental shelf which 
extends some distance out to sea from the coast- 
line. Georges Bank is southeast from Cape Cod. 
Further east are the Nova Scotia Banks and the 
Grand Banks off Newfoundland. 

Vessels and equipment have changed some- 
what. Harvey Cheyne, Kipling’s character, 
found his rescuers fishing by line from small 
dories sent out from the schooner “We're Here.” 
Nowadays, groundfish are typically netted by 
diesel-powered trawlers with either wooden or 
steel hulls. Scallops are dragged from the sea 
bottom by a similar type of gear. There is, how- 
ever, widespread conviction that New England 
fishing vessels and their gear have not kept 
apace with the technology of the age. 
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The eight-man crew which Harvey Cheyne 
joined included one man each from Portugal, 
Ireland and Cape Breton. Nowadays men with 
Italian, Portuguese, Newfoundland or Scandi- 
navian lineage greatly outnumber those of Yan- 
kee stock, especially at the larger southern New 
England ports. Union membership is prevalent 
at the larger ports and particularly on the larger 
trawlers, but less frequent at the Maine ports or 
on the smaller, family-enterprise type of boats. 

Serious problems of costs, supply, marketing, 
internal conflict and foreign competition have 
arisen to plague the industry. 

A new small wooden trawler may cost well 
over $100,000, a steel one several times that. 
Costs of fuel, supplies, insurance, even the cost 
of clothing to the fishermen, have advanced more 
rapidly than the prices of their catch. 

Problems of supply stem from the serious de- 
pletion of stocks of large haddock on Georges 
Bank. During July and August 1958, only 12.3 
million pounds were brought in to the Boston 
Fish Pier, compared to 19.3 million a year ago, 
and the catch was mostly of young scrod type. 

At retail counters fish suffers from consumer 
preference for red meat and poultry. Fish mar- 
keting research is under constant challenge to 
improve quality and increase demand. 

Conflicting interests sometimes impede co- 
operative efforts for the common good. Dealers 
desire low prices for fish they buy at the vessels; 
independent boat owners and union fishermen 
want high prices, but differ as to methods of 
obtaining them and of sharing the catch between 
ship and crew. 

Fishing interests of Canada, Iceland, Norway 
and Denmark, by means of efhcient production 
of good quality and at low cost, have been able 
to supply an increasing share of fresh and frozen 
groundfish fillets and blocks for the American 
market, despite an existing tariff. 

Mere mention of these problems is enough to 
demonstrate their pressing importance. Their 
aggregate effect has been the impairment of prof- 
itableness and sound business health in the in- 
dustry. Indirectly they have had a deterrent 
influence over the introduction of a more ade- 
quate safety program. 


Hazards 


Hazards in fishing may be due to environ- 
ment, vessel, equipment or personnel. 

To the usual dangers from wind, wave and 
storm on the open sea may be added hazards in- 
nate to geographical location. Proximity to the 
area where the Gulf Stream and Labrador Cur- 
rent meet induces frequent fog. Tropical hur- 
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ricanes which veer eastward and spare New Eng- 
land strike the fishing grounds. The northerly 
latitudes of the grounds increase the severity of 
weather in the winter months. Transatlantic 
shipping lanes cut through the area. Drifting 
logs and wreckage present navigational hazards. 

The vessels are often of questionable sea- 
worthiness. A 1956 sample survey showed aver- 
age age over 20 years, and that only about one- 
third would meet construction standards of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. New additions 
to the fleet are very infrequent. Repair and 
maintenance is commonly termed inadequate. 

Diesel engines are subject to fire risk. The me- 
chanics of “shooting” the trawl and hauling the 
catch are replete with hazards. The heavy 
loads, drawn by cable through bollards (pulleys) 
from the engine-driven winch demand _ both 
strength and alertness. And all the time the 
deck may be rolling and slippery. 

The human hazard cannot be underempha- 
sized. A seaworthy vessel can be lost by a crew 
which is not seaworthy. Incentives are lacking 
to attract the ablest types of crews. Granting that 
the life of a fisherman is a rugged one, observers 
nevertheless sadly note that ignorance, negligence 
and irresponsibility all too often guide the con- 
duct of crew members towards each other and 
towards their equipment. 


Accidents 

Accidents arise in part from inadequate guard 
against these hazards. These accidents may re- 
sult in damage or total loss to the vessel and its 
equipment. They may lead to injury, loss of 
limb or death to the individual. A recent Bos- 
ton University study of insurance in the fishing 
industry (Special Scientific Report No. 241) 
gives statistical information on these accidents. 

Over half of the claims of damage to insured 
vessels affect hulls, including total losses, with 
diminishing frequency of damage to machinery 
and equipment, motor, electrical apparatus, 
winches and fishing gear. In order of frequency, 
the principal hazards causing these accidents are 
cited as navigation hazards, mechanical failure, 
weather, collisions and fire. There are strong 
presumptions that errors of the crew were con- 
tributory if not prime causes in many of these 
accidents. The frequency with which vessels 
“struck submerged objects” arouses suspicion. 

Eighty per cent of personal insurance claims 
are for injury, 18 per cent for sickness and 2 
per cent for death. This distribution is some- 
what distorted by the fact that the law permits 
personal claims by fishermen for causes not di- 
rectly associated with their tasks aboard ship. 
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ACCIDENTS TO NEW ENGLAND FISHING VESSELS, 1950-54 
(Classified by Principal Hazard) 
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There is a seemingly endless variety of types 
of accidents on and off the vessel. Among the 
more frequent are falling, slipping, getting 
caught in the winch or a bollard, being struck by 
falling or swinging objects, infections from fish 
bones, knife cuts and unfortunately the after- 
maths of brawls. 

Insurance serves to even out over time and 
among insuring vessel owners the financial im- 
pact of losses and accidents. It cannot reduce 
loss, or restore the lost vessel or life. Some con- 
tend that it may lessen the effectiveness of safety 
programs in that knowledge of its coverage may 
induce a false sense of security, relax care and 
stimulate questionable claims. 

Study indicates that during the 1950-1954 
period about two-thirds of the vessels were cov- 
ered both by hull and by protection and indem- 
nity insurance. Premiums are tailored to the 
individual risk as determined by past perform- 
ance and surveyors’ inspections. Even with de- 
ductible clauses, the frequency of petty claims 
and the impact of total loss claims have resulted 
in discouragingly high loss ratios for some in- 
surance companies. Compensating upward ad- 
justments of premiums have created an increas- 
ing burden to insuring operators. 

The situation is particularly critical with re- 
spect to protection and indemnity insurance. 
Existing law makes the vessel owner responsible 
to his crew, whether aboard ship or ashore, from 
the signing on for service to the formal signing 
off. Furthermore, the vessel owner is deemed 
liable without limit for injuries which are due 
to negligence or unseaworthiness. One hears 
the feeling vehemently and widely expressed 
that because of these provisions, ethical standards 
have been lowered, a large number of injury 
and illness claims have no relation to occupa- 
tional hazards and many claims are inflated. 

Insurance companies are reluctant to offer 
protection and indemnity coverage. For those 
who have entered this uncertain market, loss 
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ratios have been high. ‘The number of American 
companies offering protection and indemnity 
coverage on an open market to New England 
fishers dwindled to zero until August 1957, 
when a single American company entered the 
field. For the most part this insurance has been 
left to a few British companies. 


Safety Proposals 

Desire for greater safety is widely expressed, 
but programs to effect it lack coordinated effort 
and mutually acceptable lines of approach. In- 
surance companies and surveyors try to set up 
standards for insurability. Banks insist upon 
insurability as a prerequisite for loans. Unions 
use every effort to obtain safer working condi- 
tions for their members. Vessel operators, with- 
in their financial ability, try to adopt and install 
safety devices. The Coast Guard Service tries 
to supplement its minimum of authority over 
fishing vessels with safety guidance. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service operates a re- 
volving loan fund to aid the repair, maintenance 
and replacement of fishing vessels and gear. It 
conducts a safety program through research and 
demonstration to acquaint the industry with 
available safety devices and practices. It spon- 
sored a Boston University insurance study and 
has this year awarded a contract to Ebasco Serv- 
ices, Inc., engineering consultants, to study the 
development of a safety program for the fishing 
fleet of New England. 

Any war against accidents in the fishing indus- 
try must be fought on two fronts. An effective 
program depends upon placing authority to 
enforce a safety code on one government agency. 
The industry itself must be placed in a better 
economic position if it is able to pay for meas- 
ures necessary to improve safety conditions. 
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Existing laws applicable to most fishing ves- 
sels give the Coast Guard Service little authority 
other than to inspect for compliance with mini- 
mum requirements for navigation lights, sound 
signals, life jackets and fire extinguishers. Cap- 
tains and engineers on fishing motor vessels of 
less than 200 tons are not required to have 
licenses, and few of them do. These require- 
ments are hardly commensurate with the en- 
countered hazards to ship and personnel. 

A code of standard specifications for the con- 
struction of new fishing vessels might be a de- 
sirable goal, followed by regular inspections to 
assure that maintenance is keeping the vessels as 
close as possible to the original standard. 

No amount of regulation will solve the prob- 
lem if shipowners are unable to pay the price 
for safety. Equipment for safety is part of the 
cost of doing business. If the industry were in 
sour.der economic condition it could begin in- 
stalling safety devices where experience teaches 
that hazards are greatest. 

Among the devices which might be included 
are improved controls for winches and spooling 
devices to feed the cables into the winch. Pro- 
tective guards are needed around bollard sheaves. 
Nonskid floor treatment can be applied to slip- 
pery surfaces. Vessels could be equipped with 
emergency controls for engine operation from 
the pilot house and emergency cut-off controls 
for fuel lines. Communication and navigation 
devices such as radiotelephone, radar, loran and 
fathometers are aids to safety. Technology will 
undoubtedly provide new and improved devices. 

While radiotelephone advice from shore hos- 
pitals and Coast Guard helicopter transports 
have facilitated emergency treatment of the sick 
and injured, the importance of a properly main- 
tained medicine chest should not be overlooked. 
Emergency equipment might include - self- 
inflating life rafts, lighted life buoys and high- 
volume water pumps. 

The importance of human failures as a source 
of trouble must be recognized. Carelessness needs 
to be replaced by constant alertness and a sense 
of responsibility for mutual safety. Hazards 
arising from cluttered decks, unsecured objects 
and fire must be minimized. Ignorance needs 
to be reduced by education wherever possible. 

The success of all of these direct approaches 
to safety is dependent on the industry’s ability 
to install them. Perseverance in attempts to 
place the New England fishing in sound eco- 
nomic health must be unrelenting. One cannot 
be unmindful of the most frequently expressed 
attitude towards safety: “Safety—we’re all in 
favor of it, but who is going to pay for it?” 
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New Peaks in Personal Income 


Income in New England rose again last year 
to a record high. The regional income contin- 
ued to be higher than the national average, and 
the increase over 1956 was about the same as 
nationally. The rise in income from manufactur- 
ing was less than the national average. 

The figures on 1957 incomes, released recently 
by the Department of Commerce in its August 
1958 Survey of Current Business, show New Eng- 
land’s 1957 per capita income was $2,298. This 
is 13 per cent higher than the national average 
of $2,027. Connecticut’s $2,821 was the highest 
in the nation. Massachusetts was also higher 
than the national average, but in other New 
England states income per capita was about even 
with the national average or below. 

All states experienced some increase in total 
personal income in 1957. In Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire the per capita 
increase was greater than the national average. 
New England's per capita income increased at the 
same rate as the national average mainly because 
the rate of population growth is below the na- 
tional average. Despite the general increase in 
personal income, the economic slowdown in the 
latter part of the year had its effects. The 5 per 
cent increase was not as great as the year-to-year 
gain in either 1955 or 1956. 

Although the average percentage increase was 
the same in both New England and the nation, 
all sources of income did not provide the same 
gains for both the region and the nation. Govern- 
ment expenditures increased more in New Eng- 
land than nationally, but income from the pri- 
vate nonfarm sector of the economy did not 
rise as much as the national average. 

The private nonfarm industries supply the 
major share of personal income to individuals 
in the region, and manufacturing is 
the most important source within this 
group. Personal income derived from 
all of the major industries increased 
by 4 per cent in the region between 
1956 and 1957. 

The slowdown in business activity 
in late 1957 and 1958 was concentrated 
principally in manufacturing. Income 
to individuals from manufacturing in- 
dustries increased only 2 per cent in 
New England compared with an in- 
crease of 4 per cent in the nation. 
Reduced employment and shortened 
workweeks resulted in actual declines 
in income in the textile, primary 
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fabricated metal industries. Most 
other manufacturing had moderate increases. 

Factory workers were especially hard hit in 
Vermont and Rhode Island, where manufactur- 
ing income actually declined. Only in Connecti- 
cut did the increase in manufacturing income 
equal the national rate. 

Income from government sources increased 11 
per cent in New England and 9 per cent nation- 
ally. This includes state, local and Federal Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Farm income declined in New England as a 
whole. There were increases in some states, such 
as Vermont, but they were more than offset by 
declines in other states. 

All types of income (as distinct from sources 
of income) increased nationally and in New 
England. The New England increase was less 
than the national increase for most types of 
payments. The single exception was transfer 
payments, which were 17 per cent higher in 
1957. This comprises such income as government- 
administered pension payments and Social Secur- 
ity payments, which are not compensations for 
goods or services. 

Wages and salaries, the most important form of 
payments, increased in all major industry groups. 
The percentage increase was lower in the region 
than in the nation as a whole in manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail trade, transportation and 
communications and public utilities. Because of 
the dominance of manufacturing in the region, 
the New England gain of 4 per cent was less than 
the United States increase of 5 per cent in wage 
and salary payments. 

Proprietors’ income was up | per cent. A de- 
cline in farm income was more than offset by 
an increase in nonfarm proprietors’ income. 
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Boston’s 


Boston merchants broke a 28-year tradition 
this summer by opening their doors to customers 
on Saturdays. The summer openings were the 
culmination of a graducl reduction in recent 
years of Boston’s Saturday closings. 

Most department and specialty 
stores remained open every Saturday except July 
5th. The policy affected five Saturdays, three in 
July and two in August. Weatherwise, the de- 
cision turned out to be a good one. Only one of 
the five Saturdays could have qualified as an ideal 
day for the be ach or other summertime activities. 

One possible reason for this schedule change 
was the lagging behavior of sales during the first 
half of the year. A good showing for 1958 would 
depend to a large extent on the last six months. 
At the end of June, sales of Boston stores were 
7 per cent behind those of the first six months of 
1957. Sales of suburban stores, which are open 
Saturdays year round, were up 8 per cent. 


downtown 


Down- 
town merchants didn’t want to shorten shopping 
time in the face of a poor sales record. 

Store owners were also sharpening their knives 
for a bigger slice of Boston’s summer 
business. 


tourist 
Visitors who are attracted to the city’s 
historic sites could make shopping a part of their 
Saturday tours. 

The Saturday openings were also an effort to 
restore the attraction of the downtown area as a 
shopping center. Last summer the R. H. White 
Company and the E. 'T. Slattery Company went 
out of business, reducing shoppers’ incentive to 
come to the downtown area. Increased shopping 
hours might help offset this disadvantage. Satur- 
day shopping also made family purchases easier. 


Ettect on Sales 

Did the openings live up to expectations? In 
tallying up their summer record, stores found the 
five Saturdays generally turned in a good per- 
formance. ‘Iwo Saturdays contributed 16 per 
cent of weekly sales, two Saturdays 15 per cent 
and one Saturday 14 per cent. 
slightly less than one-sixth of 
was a quite stable performance. 


Fifteen per cent, 
a week’s volume, 


These Saturdays were competing with week- 
days in which stores remain open nights. Boston 
stores have a long established practice of remain- 
ing open on Monday and Wednesday nights the 
year round. These two days have become much 
more important than the other days of the week 
in sales volume. 

All reporting stores did not have the same per- 
formance, but the range was not too great. The 
lowest reported share of Saturday volume for the 
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entire period of five weeks was 12 per cent, and 
the highest was 17 per cent. The range was 
greater when Saturday sales were calculated as a 
percentage of weekly sales. The lowest was 8 per 
cent of a store’s volume for the week on a Satur- 
day, and the highest was 20 per cent of weekly 
volume on a Saturday. 

The one Saturday in the five in which the 
weather beckoned potential shoppers to other 
activities turned up the poorest sales perform- 
ance. Sales volume that Saturday, August 2, was 
the smallest in dollar amount of the five. It was 
also the smallest (14 per cent) in relation to its 
weekly sales total. Sales for the rest of that week 
indicate that the weather was to be blamed. In 
spite of the relatively poor Saturday performance, 
sales for the week were 18 per cent greater than 
the comparable week of 1957, and constituted one 
of the summer’s best weekly performances. 

The downtown openings did not seem to affect 
branch store operations during the period. In 
fact, during each week of July and August subur- 
ban Boston sales gained more in relation to 
1957 than they gained at the end of June. 

There is some evidence that the stores were 
successful in their hope of attracting family 
shoppers on Saturday. Sales of homefurnishing 
departments, lagging earlier in the year, picked 
up during this period. The additional shopping 
opportunity on days when many people do not 
work may have been a factor in the gains. 

Would business have been any worse if stores 
had closed on Saturdays? Perhaps the best in- 
dicator of the answer to this question is a com- 
parison of the record of stores which did stay 
open and those which closed. 

Generally the stores which closed had about 
the same performance relative to 1957 during 
July and August as they had during May and 
June. The picture brightened for stores which 
remained open on Saturdays. Their July and 
August sales were 4 per cent better than a year 
ago in contrast to the | per cent decline of May 
and June sales. The better performance of stores 
which remained open on Saturdays would seem 
to argue that not all of the business was simply 
shifted from other days of the week, though it is 
reasonable to assume that some of it was. 

The Saturday openings enabled the participat- 
ing stores to get a bigger share of the improve- 
ment in department store activity this summer 
than they could have otherwise. Whether the 
openings were profitable for the individual store 
would depend on the additional expenses in- 
curred. 
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Weather Reduces 


When dark clouds formed last winter, snow 
and a flourishing vacation business usually fol- 
lowed. This summer dark clouds brought rain 
and dreary weather. Many resort businesses 
suffered from the summer's poor conditions, 
though some maintained last year’s high levels 
through added promotion or improved facilities. 

The recession, too, had its impact. Would-be 
travellers delayed their vacation planning this 
spring to see how the recession would affect 
their pocketbooks. When final plans were made, 
many areas felt the impact of the recession. 
Tourists preferences for picnicking, 
camping out, housekeeping facilities and other 
economical forms of overnight accommodations. 
Many proprietors reported tourists were more 
price conscious and prone to “shop around” in 
selecting lodging. 

Vacation business opened on a bright note this 
May with a gain of 8 per cent over the same 
period last year. Although New England was 
plagued with damp and dreary weather most of 
the month, a sunny and warm three-day Me- 
morial Day weekend recovered the early losses. 

In June, New England's vacation business suf- 
fered due to the un-co-operative elements. Un- 
seasonably cool weather mixed with a liberal 
dose of rain and cloudiness caused many vaca- 
tioners to stay at home. Occupancy of all lodg- 
ing places dipped 5 per cent below June of 1957. 
The hotel and inn group showed a 2 per cent 
decline while guest houses were off 7 per cent. 

The optimistic lodging host who scanned the 
skies for warm sun and clear weather was again 
sorely disappointed in July. The 


showed 


cool, wet 


weather continued to dampen vacation spirits, 
and vacation business. Lodging hosts reported 
a drop of 7 per cent from the comparable period 
last year. Many proprietors, noting a marked 
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Vacation Business 


decline in the number of transients, felt 
repeat business saved the month. 

Many lodging hosts hoped to recoup their 
losses during the month of August, but their 
hopes were unfulfilled. Despite the improvement 
in the weather, August was down 4 per cent. 
Hurricane threats had a tendency to diminish 
enthusiasm for travel over Labor Day, usually 
one of the biggest weekends of the season. 

Although, barring May, consistent declines 
were measured this summer, it must be remem- 
bered that percentage changes were calculated 
from the record year of 1957. May through 
August this year registered a 5 per cent drop 
from the comparable period last year, but was 
about the same as the level of 1955 and 1956. 

The decline felt in vacation business this sum- 
mer was also registered by the private boys’ and 
girls’ camps throughout New England. In the 
fifth annual “after-season-opening” survey, 118 
reporting private camps showed July and August 
enrollments were down | per cent from year-ago 
levels. An exception was co-educational camps 
which enjoyed an increase of 2 per cent in en- 
rollments over their record high of last year. 
Camps operated by institutions (agency camps, 
not included in the private listing) reported a 
] per cent increase in attendance during July and 
a 2 per cent rise in August. 
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Tourist Attraction Attendance 

Attendance increased this year at tourist at- 
tractions such as parks, forests, museums and 
art galleries. Attendance is measured in a survey 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, which continued 
its Tourist Attractions Report begun last year. 

In June, combined figures showed activity 
down 3 per cent from a year ago, weather appear- 
ing to be the chief cause. Unlike other facets 
of vacation activity, July attendance figures rose 
3 per cent over the comparable level last year. 
August was especially favored with a marked 
gain of 10 per cent over year-ago levels. 

These increases were attributed mainly to in- 
creasing interest in the out-of-doors and camping. 
While poor weather detracted from beaches and 
mountain areas, it gave added impetus to attend- 
ance at art galleries and historic sites. 





A study of New England lodging guests during 
July has been published by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. Sources of Guests, July 1958, available 
from the bank’s Research and Statistics Department, 
shows the home states of lodging guests and attend- 
ance fluctuations during the month. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 


Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Change from: 
Aug.'58 July '58 Aug. '57 Aug.'58 July'58 Aug.'57 | Aug.'58 July '58 Aug. '57 


'S 
3 — 2 108 4 = 139 137r 147 
14 83 9 =" 107 102r 136 
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(seasonally adjusted) 


All Manufacturing 107 +- 
Primary Metals 89 + 3 

Textiles 46 — 4 10 65 
Shoes and Leather 104 + 3 —12 105 
Paper 100 + ] — 1 116 


_~ n.a. 101 101 
oo n.a. n.a. 106 
_- n.a. 164 163 


| r = revised 








NEW ENGLAND | UNITED STATES 
Per Cent Changefrom: Per Cent Change from: 


BANKING AND CREDIT Aug. '58 July '58 Aug. '57 Aug. '58 July '58 Aug. '57 
Commercial Loans ($ millions) 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 1,439 - 29,216 7 
Deposits ($ millions) 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 4,382 101,130 
Check Payments ($ millions) 
(Selected Cities) 7323 . 185,842 
Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 215 224 


TRADE 

Department Store Sales 138 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 100) 

Department Store Stocks 137 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 100) 
EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,490 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 158 
(excl. R. R. and Veterans programs) 

Consumer Prices 126.1 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) (Mass.) 

Production-Worker Man-Hours 80.8 
(index, 1950 100) 

Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 76.05 


OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.) 

Construction Contract Awards 

(3-mos. moving averages, June, July, Aug.) 
Total 196,456 t | 3,631,074 
Residential 73,613 | 1,457,419 
Public Works 36,544 — | 767,844 
Electrical Energy Production 196.4 } 228.6 

(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 55 | L427 —1 
New Business Incorporations (number) 698 12,234 _ S 
*Figure for last week of month . = preliminary 

| n.a. = not available 
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